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Fas. 2h ina - Sema 
Satire’s my weapon; but I'm too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet ; 

I only wear ul in a land of  Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—Pere. 








EXAMINATION AND ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
“MONARCHICAL PRINCIPLE.” 





No. 3. 





in an enquiry of this natare, after shewing the absur- 
djity, mischief, and want of rational authority, of the 
“‘monarchical principle,” it may be of use to take a 
closer view of the method by which it gains admission, 
like afoul traitor, into the body | politie, to effeet the 
total destruction of the happiness and prosperity of 
the people. We have briefly shown that it can have 
no rational origin. It is too monstrous to be volantarily 
created by men, in their wildest moments ef frenzy ; it is 
an tmposition upor their fears, or a fraud upon their senses. 
We will therefore, for the further illustration, take a 
period when the “‘ monarchical principle” did not exist ; 
and as examples drawn from our own history may be 
more readily comprehended, we will enquire how the 
monarchical power originated in England. Whether 
any painted savage claimed the right divine of subjeeting 
all his fellows to the discipline of his club, anterior to the 
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invasion of the Romans, we are unable to learn; but at 
that period no single king pretended to any right, divine 
or human, to the throne of the country. — Partitioned in- 
to various districts, each with its peculiar chief, a sort of 
rude feudality existed ; and the embryo principles of re- 
presentation may be discovered in the election of a com- 
mon chief, to lead them against the Romans, How much 
further the system of election might extend is uncertain : 
yet as the principle is recorded to have existed, it would 
be assuming much to say that it was only practised upon 
one occasion. However, as nobody claims the thrune 
upon any right, prior to the invasion of the Romans, we 
need not be very particular as to what occurred before that 
period. ‘The Romans could not pretend to any right to 
establish the “ monarchical principle,’ here. ‘They were 
partial conquerors of the island ; and when they were at 
last compelled to withdraw, their rights retired with 
their power, to Italy ; and England was left without any 
trace of the ‘“‘ monarchical principle’? on their departure. 
There were persons certainly called kings ; but righ 
divine, and absolute power were terms unknown. The 
first title of the executive head, when the polity ef Eng- 
land became somewhat fixed, was that heterogan, which 
was afterwards changed to that.of king ;—a word then 
importing nothing but a war-chief, or the elected leader 
of the military body. On this topic we find some useful 
information in “ Cartwright’s English Constitution Pro- 
duced and Illustrated.” “ Our Saxon kings being: elective, 
continuing or ceasing to be kings, as most expedient to 
the sovereign community, by whom, and for whose scr- 
vice, they were appointed, their minds were not puffed 
up with Norman or Bourbon notions of tyrannic sway, 
and legislative dictation, nor the insanity of a royalty 
accountable to God alone, and not to man; neither were 
they intoxicated with the forms of servile adulation, nor 


with fancies of prerogatives pernicious to nations. 
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« The free election of the people filled the throne; and 
their choice was the only rule by which princes reign- 
ed. Hengist, at first the leader of his people, it was not 
till some years after his entry into Britain, that he rose to 
the royal dignity. He was distinguished by the appella- 
tion of heterogan, till the year 455. 

“The people of England know but too well, how the 
utility of electton, in respect of their kings, as well as of 
their legislative representatives, has been gradually 
eluded, evaded, undermined, and destroyed, until they 
are now mocked with the mere forms and shadows of 
what they originally had in substance ; and what can only 
be recovered by the full recovery of the constitution. 

“In respect of legal elections, the shadow remains to 
this day ; for Mr. Authur Taylor, in the ‘ Glory of Roy- 
alty,’ observes,‘ that the ceremony of. coronation is 
also a ceremony of election, is a fact so-obvious in the page 
of history, that a particular notice of it would be unneces- 
sary, were it not that some doctrines have been promul- 
gated in later times, which have a tendency to throw 
doubt on the design and effect of ‘this ancient institution.’ 
Again, having spoken of foreign coronations, it is added, 
‘here then the art of recognition hath taken the place of 
election, the reverse of which hath happened in England, 
the primitive election being still retained as a part of the 
inauguration ceremonny.’ 

“ How the aforesaid undermining hath been gradually 
accomplished, in consequence of an’ unhappy ignorance 
of our original constitution, is plainly to be seen in the 
confession of Parliament at the period of the revolution ; 
when in I. William and Mary, ¢. vi. after reciting that all 
former princes had, at their accession, ‘by the law and 
ancient usage of this realm, taken a’solemn oath to main- 
tain the statutes, laws, and customs of the’said realm,’ it 
is added, ‘ but forasmuch as the oath itself on such occa- 
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sion administered, hath heretofore been framed in doubt- 
ful words, and expressions, with relation to ancient laws, 
and constitutions UNKNOWN’—Il pray you keep in mind 
this remarkable acknowledgment. 

‘“‘ Lord Carysfort remarks, that the king of Great Britain 
is not the master, but the chief magistrate of the people ; 
that ‘ the law makes the king ;? and he adds, ‘ this I say 
is the original constitution!’ That Harrold alledged 
against the pretended grant of Edward the Confessor 
to the Norman, that it was without the general conven- 
tion, and edict of the general assembly, and of the people ; 
and therefore absolutely void.’’ 

He afterwards says, ‘by the king of the realm must 
be understood the person invested by the authority of the 
people in parliament with the kingly. office, without 
regard to the regular course of succession. Such a king 
was William III. and Anne herself, in whose reign the 
act was passed. Now, whether the king is invested with 
his office by special election, as in Poland ; or whether the 
crown descends to him by a mode of inheritance original- 
ly prescribed by the representatives of the nation, and 
subject to alteration by the same power; it: is equally 
clear in both cases, that he is king by the consent of the 
people, and can pretend to no title derived from any other 
source.’ | 


“ Again, ‘the revolution and the act of settlement 


have exploded the extravagant ‘notions of divine and 


hereditary right, more effectually than all the argu- 
ments the wit of man coulddevise. The Doge of Venice 
isnot more truly the first magistrate of a free common- 
wealth than the king of Engiand.’ 


‘‘ Now putting om one side all the leaves, the husk, 


_ and the shell of t!.e noble lord’s meaning, when we ar- 


rive at the kerne!_ it is this, that by the original consti- 
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tufiou,* the office of chief magistrate is elective. Well 
then, if electing our chief magistrate be a principle of 
our polity, we must have the same right to election in this 
and every other particular, as we have to the constitution 
itself in its purity. There is no evading this conclusion. 
Such being the case, thereis nothing improper, for the pur- 
pose of reform, to go to the bottom of this question, touch- 
ing the election of our chief magistrate, any more than 
in respect of the election of legislative representatives, 
on which the nation, urged by the strong necessity of the 
case, is now so intent.”’ 

We must pause in our quotation here to have an occa- 
sional smile at this Lord Carysfort; who, by the bye, is 
not so much for eradicating the ‘ monarchical principle,” 
as for removing its exercise to another body ;—for after 
proving that the kingly power zs not, and ought not to be 
hereditary in England, he turns round to the aristocracy, 
to which he himself belonged, declares that it is here- 
ditary, and implies that it ought to remain so. These are 
his words :—* I look upon the creation of peers as a prero- 
“ gative of the crown, to be so ingrafted by usage in the 
“constitution, that without examining the legitimacy 
‘of its origin, I shall speak of it as law, not questioned 
“ at present, nor likely to be changed.’”? Why not, then 
speak of the hereditary right of kings, as law, and not 
likely to be changed, since usage has removed the custom 
of election and ingtafted the custom of succession. The 
noble lord was not a king, and could therefore see clearly 
that the hereditary principle was mischievous nonsense, 
as applied to the occupant of the throne ; but being a 
member of the aristocracy, he saw no mischief, nor ab- 
surdity, in hereditary nobility; though it is quite clear 
that the one is as mischievous as the other; and that it 





* That is, the plain common sense of our ancestors. 
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must follow, if the king could not claim the crown by 


hereditary jright—if he had no hereditary rights himself, 


he could not give them to any body else. The power to do 
this has been assumed, as is still allowed; but it is rather 
the fashion than THE LAW ; and fashions we know are very 
apt tochange. The fashions of Dukes. came up in the 
reign of Edward the third. Richard the second made the 
first marquis, and the first patent barons: Where the 
right to practise the trade of nobility-making originated, 
is not mentioned by the historian. But that they are all 
comparatively modern.inrentions springing out of the wnva- 
ston and ecnquest of England by the Norman William is 
certain; and that.no better right can be pleaded for their ex- 
istence, than there woutd be in the Holy Alliance parcelling 
out Spain among the leaders of the French army, and invest- 
ing them with the power of handing down to their descen- 
dants hereditary authority to oppress all future generations. 
What is true, is not the more true for being of ancient 
standing ; but when age is pleaded in behalf of tyranny, 
it is useful to shew that it has not age in its favour, because 
it is then divested of a plea which may influence the half- 
reflecting in its favour. It is customary for such men to 
say, why should not hereditary authority continue, since 
it exists. To shew.them that it only existed by usurpa- 
tion ; and that before it existed, the rights were in exist- 
ence which it has destroyed, is to supply them with the 
only species ofevidence which they can appreciate. We have 
this evidence to offer in England. We cannot indced shew 
a period, when the people lived under a free and well-de- 
fined constitution ; but we can point to the time when 
they elected all their magistrates, both legislative and ex- 
ecutive. The conquest of the Norman which put anend to 
these rights, was an usurpation which not even the consent 
of one generation could render legally binding upon ano- 


ther;—and against the corrupt monarchical princtple 
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which the Norman invasion introduced, the free spirits of 
England have been contending ever since, without ever 
being able to eradicate it entirely, or to neutralize its bane- 
ful tendency. It has been frequently struck to the very 
ground; but itis like the Dragon’s teeth in the fable, 
which being sown, sprung up armed men. The slightest 
particle of it left, and it only wants a wicked heart, and 
a plotting head, in either a monarch ora minister, to spring 
to full maturity again, however mild, trifling, or listless 
it may have appeared, with all tie force and fury of the 
tiger. Leave but the bare probability that a ruler may de 
wrong’, without being called to instant account, and prompt 
punishment; and you leave enough of the monarchical 
principle to create the grossest despotism. It matters not 


that the weakened principle may be dormant fora while, — 


as the snake is torpid in winter. Come but a warm day,a 


single burst of the passions, and the monarchical principle 


swells, like the Geni in the bottle, from the size of a span, 


to the dimensions of a giant. A disposition to. abuse 


power is the rank weed that grows spontaneously in every 
soil. You cannot totally eradicate it; and all that can he 
done, is to take care and keep the weeds down. But to 


plant the monarchical principle is to till the ground for : 


abuses, and to prepare a shelter, behind which they may 
spread as luxuriantly as the “ fat weed that rots on Lethe’s 
wharf.’ To get rid of such weeds has been the motive of 
all popular contentions in England; and they have been 
occasionally shorn to the quick, but never grubbed up by 
the roots. Yet the contentions did much good. Lord 
Liverpool, the father of the present noble wearer of that 
title, calls the contentions ~ violent fevers of the state ;” 
and admits that “ the constitution always came forth ‘in 


more perfect health ;’’—but the seeds of the disease re- 


mained ; and the ‘ fevers” of late have not been violent 
enough to throw off the accumulated ill-humours ; so that 
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instead of being the better from the occasional fits, the 
body-politic has only been strained and weakened to no 


purpose; and the bloated appearance it exhibits, is no in- 


dication of its health. It has a sort of loyal dropsy, and 
water in the head and chest, which will require repeated 
tappings, and expert treatment to exchange for a sound 
state of health. The poison of arbitrary power is the more 
mischievous, becuase it is not fixed in any one part, but 
is spread in minute sub-divisions through the whole mass. 

The degradation of the people is the first great aim of 
the monarchical principle. As its agents cannot raise 
themselves, they must sink their instruments. 

Tyrants cannot be rendered more than men: therefore 
slaves must be made less. What can be done in this way, 
the Continent of Europe affords some lamentable instan- 
ees. Evenin Spain, where the torch of liberty has been 
burning so brightly, and so long, there are things who 
call themselves men, and yet plead to be replaced in fetters, 
as the highest hope of their ambition, as their ultimate hap- 
piness. The following. melancholy instance of how low 
humanity can fall, will be perused with various emotions of 
pity, scorn, regret, and indignation. The heart revolts 
at the idea that it could have been penned by human beings 
The folly, the baseness, the wickedness, are so complicated, 
that one would almost wish that they might be gratified 
with the iron of despotism entering into their very souls 
But they can have no souls! They are mere animal forms, 


accustomed to wallow in the mire, and to walk to the 
crib of tyranny. 


SPANISH ROYALISTS. 


The subjoined Address was printed in a supplement to 
the Restaurador of the Ist inst. directed to the Spanish 
Regency :— | 

“Most SERENE LoRpD—The Ayuntamiento of Cor- 
dova, the faithful organ of the sentiments of a town which 
yields to no other in adherence and fidelity to the King, 
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has learned with surprise and regret that a faction, well 
known in that unfortunate epoch which has caused so 
many tears to flow, is still operating, under the shade of 
a false and dark policy, against the right of the Sovereign, 
which an infamous Constitution had subverted, and 
against the opinions and wishes of the people of Spain, 
who have so decidedly and so freely expressed themselves 
in all parts of the Peninsula. 

“ The Ayuntamiento would be wanting in its duties if, 
in such a trying moment, it had not had recourse to your 
Serene Highness as the defender of the throne, in order 
to call attention to the new dangers with which the sove- 
reignty of our King and the peace of the nation are 
threatened. At the same time, it takes this opportunity 
of expressing the most solemn wishes of the Cordovan 
people against a system which, if it might be admired as 
a preferable evil in the blindest and most violent period of 
our Revolution, would nevertheless be as impolttic as it 
would be horrible in an epoch when the nation being for- 
tunately rescued from the yoke of constitutional tyranny, 
and restored to the enjoyment of its best liberties, faithful 
Spaniards can speak their sentiments, and give to the 
whole political world proofs of their abhorrence from 
every thing which is in contradiction to their ancient laws, 
and of their desire to have a free and absolute King, who 
would promote the happiness of his people without ‘the aid 
of instituttons which are unknown tn the annals of thetr his- 
eory, and which are as formidable and as ominous, under 
exwsling cis cumstances, as they are opposite to the ideas 
and customs of the natton. 

“ Such is in (ruth, most Serene Lord, the system of the 
two Chambers, which by imposing restraints on the 
authority of the King, never intended by the fundamental 
laws of Castile, and by essentially varying the established 
fact without the will of the King, would contain the same 
radical vice as the Constitution itself ; and every negocia- 
tion or adjustment which is undertaken upon these 
grounds for the liberation of the captive King, will al- 

ways be vain, and will compromise the peace and tran- 
quiltty of the natton. 

“ If the legiiamacy of Monarchs cannot be rendered 
compatible with the pride of their people, when these 
wish to give themselves laws which those have not dic- 

tated, still less compatible would it be with an institution 
which his Majesty had so clearly and so openly abhorred, 
and which surprise and moral violence alone would induce 
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him to accept. The King does not wish, and with jus- 
tice, to forfeit rights and privileges to which the nation 
swore so freely and so spontaneously, and which have 
been exercised for so many ages by his ancestors; and 
every information upon this point, in proportion as it 
would clash with the political dogma of his legitimacy 
would open a wide door to discord, which would be fo- 
mented by the warmth of disputes and opinions to the 
fatal length of a civil war, like that which has already de- 
solated the greatest part of the Peninsula. 

“‘ In fine, if the Spanish people, or an immense majority 
of it, were anxious for the system of Chambers, this in- 
justice against the rights of the King would not produce 
results altogether so disagreeable, and the foodness of 
the Sovereign would know how to accommodate itself to 

the desires and wishes of his people. But any one who 
has even slightly examined the character of the present 
feeling for-the cause of the King, would soon be con- 
vinced that ‘the wish of Spaniards is never to lessen in the 
shightest degree the sovereignty of their beloved Monarch, 
nor to accept systems or enstitutions which are opposed to 
the ancient and fundamental laws of the nation. 

“ The Ayuntamiento has fully witnessed the opinions 


entertained by the people of Cordova, which were so 


nobly and so decidedly expressed on the 10th of June last, 
and which are notoriously so conformable to those which 
the other provinces expressed, as soon as they were rescued 
from the yoke of oppression. ‘ The absolute and free King’ 
has been the greatest echo of their emotion, and it does not 
yet cease to “resound in their hymns and acclamations. 
This is the most energetic and animated, and at the same 
time the most simple and indeed expressive proof of the 
will of the people, who, being excited naturally by their 
enthusiasm and their wishes, did not stand in need of those 


‘base stimulants of subornation and intrigue, which at every 


period have marked the black perfidy and the violent 
machinations of innovators and Revolutionists. 

‘“* It will be sufficient to take a rapid view of some details 
of the system of Chambers, in order to know that if they 
have been, and always will be, dangerous to the minds 
of the coldest temperature, and long accustomed to tran- 
quility, they would be beyond all doubt inealculably 
prejudicial to a nation which is heated, agitated, and 
still disturbed by the violence of innovations. ‘The liberty 
of the press, which is truly impolitic, and chiefly the origin 
of all our dissensions, and the traetorous weapon that i is 
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so much abused: the popular character of elections, which 
has always provoked the passions, the intrigues, and the 
ambition of parties ; the public tribune, which is more fit 
to flatter vanity, to exalt the passions, and to agitate the 
people, than to illustrate any matter in dispute ; and that 
generic liberty, as ominous as it is badly understood, 
which is the znseparable character of every liberal Govern- 
ment, are all so many institutions which the system of the 
Chambers would perpetuate for us, and which would 
render those political oscilliations interminable, which 
have occasioned us so many misfortunes,and losses,’’ 

For the objection to “ the system of the two chambers,” 
we have probably to thank the Russian intrigues in Spain ; 
who are resolutely bent upon the absolute restoration of 
the old despotism, with all its barefaced evils upon its 
head :—and with this determination we are not disposed to 
quarrel, because we had rather that the contest were be- 
tween direct tyranny, and the principles of freedom. The 
system of the“ two chambers” is a convenient instrument 
enough for the purposes of arbitrary power, whenit is well 
managed ; butinall governments, there are many unexpect- 
edoscillations before the b7lance is obtained. The English 
system “ works well enough” in England now; but it 
required a long time to find out the exact length of the 
pendulum, to keep the machine in harmonious motion. 
In new governments, the simplest are by far the best 
systems. The Bourbons would give their ears to be fairly 
rid of the chambers, which, though of no earthly benefit 
to the people, are an incumbrance to the court. Besides 
all modifications tend to injure a cause. When one is 
fighting for king or no king, the matter is understood ; but 
to be called upon to fight fora king with one chamber, or 
a king with two chambers, or a king with no chambers, 
is something like being called upon to decide which is the 
best, a pig with one tail, or a pig with two tails, ora 
pig without any tail. The Americans would never have 
been free, if they had contended for any modification 
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of freedom-—nor will Spain, nor France, nor any portion 
of Europe fix its freedom upon an imperishable basis, 
until the “‘ monarchical principle”’ is discarded. 








detters of the Black Dwar, 
From the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Bonze 
at Japan. 
JAPAN NOT SO BAD AS ENGLAND—INSTANCES—THE 


BLACK DWARF GROWING GRAVE—SPECIMENS OF HIS 
‘GRAVITY. 


Respected Friend, 

I am now almost inclined to rejoice that thou 
didst not take my advice and embark for Europe. Thou 
art better in Japan ; for thou art in the same condition in 
which thou wouldst be here; and thou hast not had the 
trouble of taking an unprofitable journey. They are all 
false knaves who paint Europe as liberal and enlightened. 
The same barbarity, the same ignorance disgraces it, which 
disgraces the East; and if the people here know more, 
they are the greater blockheads, for not using their-know- 
ledge to more advantage. By heaven, the slaves of the 
East have become respectable in mine eyes, since I have 
become acquainted with the still grosser slaves of Europe. 
In the East, they have their ignorance to plead in excuse 
of their submission. Their laws, and their religion teach 
them to be obedient to their master. ‘They are born in 
fetters, and deem them natural to them. But here the 
foolish creatures, have a religion which teaches them that 
‘God is no respector of persons :’’—that rich and poor 
are equal in his sight, as he is the maker of them all. 
Their laws are-framed upon the. same theory ; and equal 
rights, and equal laws and the equality of man, are words 
constantly in their mouths! Yet are they as very slaves to 
power, as convenient instruments of despotism, and as pas- 
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sive tools as ever tyrant worked withal. Fora shilling per 
day, thousands dress themselves in the state-livery, and 
become living automata, who turn to the right and to the 
left as they are ordered, and march up to the bayonet’s 
point, or to the cannon’s mouth, at the word of command, 
given by those who are playing the game in which they are 
the instruments. They voluntarily give up all the powers 
of the mind, and formally surrender the right which ought 
to distinguish them from the brute creation—the right of 
thinking. Another class of these European slaves, the 
cast of sailors, in the Eastern phrase, are still worse 
treated ; for their consent is not asked to serve the despo- 
tism ; but they are forcibly torn from mercantile pursuits 
to be sent upon butchering expeditions against those who 
have giventhem nooffence. This is far worse than merely 
making slaves of them; for their lives are put in hourly 
jeopardy, in addition to the forcible seizure, and compul- 
sory occupation, of their persons. These creatures are 
called seamen ! and they are very fond of singing “ Britons 
never will be slaves!” Ihave heard some hundreds of 
them bawling out this in chorus ; when there was not one 
of them who had not a cat-o-nine-tails suspended over his 
back, if he had dared even to sing the vain glorious chorus 
at an unseasonable hour. Nay, I once knew a man abso- 
lutely flogged for disturbing a sleeping officer with the 
singing of these very words; and I was tempted to ask 
the man to renew his merriment against slavery when the 
Jash was tearing his back to pieces, in order to teach him 
not to be merry, when his masters wanted to repose. 
These two classes, are the state slaves—the combatants 
by land and water—the invincible heroes, who put all 
their enemies to flight, and yet tremble at the mere frown 
of their officers—the heroes of the cat-o-nine-tails, and 
the halberd—three fourths of whom would gladly run to 
the farthest corner of the world, so they could outrun the 
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fear of being discovered, and taken back to their duty ! 
Thou needest not to come to Europe, to see such things as 
these. Thou hast examples enough before thy eyes at 
Japan. The degradation of the human race is everywhere 
the same. But I question, whether it be so complete 
in Japan, as in Europe. Ido not think the task-masters 
with you are so severe. I do not remember to have seen 
so much misery, nor so much toil, amongst the multitude. 
The great folks with you are content with less than they 
are here ; and, of course, more is left for the little world. 
They have not with you begun to calculate upon how litile 
the herd can live. Your manners are not so refined as in 
Europe ; where the delicate sensibilities of the great and 
wealthy are so extreme, that they can hardly bear to 
breathe the same air with those who toil for their support. 
There is more of fellowship in the East. A slave is expect- 
ed to be obedient, but he is not treated with utter con- 
tempt. He is worth as much attention as an ass; and if 
he be occasionally cudgelled, he is regularly fed ; and 
but seldom worked to death. The lash isnotso frequently 
in use here, out of the state service, as it may be in Japan ; 
but the practice is not unknown. A mayor of the town 
of Leeds lately ordered a workman to be flogged on a 
false charge of neglecting his labour ;—and I have a let- 
ter before me; in which it is said, that in a district not far 
from Leeds, seven females and ten men have been severely 
flogged within the last 18 months ; besides imprisonments 
and labour at the treadmills, for different periods of time, 
for not pleasing their owners in the factories to which they 


belong. Yet all these good people sing themselves, and 
teach their children to sing —“ Britons never will be 
slaves.’ As thou art not acquainted with all the features 
of the British domestic slave-trade, thou mayest not ex- 
actly understand what a factory is. I will tell thee. It is 
a building of various dimensions, tilled with a greater or 
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less number of human beings, who all agree to labour for 
Ole Or more. proprietors, who looks on the while, and 
pockets the proceeds of the labour. A> cunning fellow 
discovers that by getting a number to work for him, he 
need not do any work for himself. ‘This is very pleasant ; 
for having set them to work, by a sort of magical trick, 
by which old rags are converted into money, he is enabled 
by a little management to become a great man—and per- 
haps to make his son a minister of state! Then, of course, 
he looks down upon those who are labouring to increase 
his consequence, as a very inferior race of beings, for 
whom potatoes and oatmeal, are very great luxuries ; and 
he often tells them how much they owe him for employ- 
ing them, and how grateful they ought to be, that they 
are not quite starved—with other lessons of humility, 
frequently enforced in a more streking manner, lest the 
rabble should grow saucy, and forget their good manners. 
Now If dare say all this is right, because Pope says— 
© Whatever is, is right :” 

But I confess it has an aukward look to me, and I think 
things might be ordered better. If there must be factories, 
I think Mr. Owen’s plan by far the best, as he mixes enjoy- 
ment with labour. Ido not approve of shutting up hu- 
man beings by thousands in great buildings, as ominous 
and as black as prisons, to work sixteen or eighteen hours 
per day, in order that a few persons may accumulate im- 
mense fortunes. In the violent inequality of conditions 
which results from such arrangements, may be traced 
slavery on the one hand, and tyranny on the other. I do 
not hold it to be any mark of the prosperity of a country, 
that one man should die worth hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, more than the grossest luxury could dissipate : 
-vhile thousands of those upon whose toil he accumulates 
his fortunes, are frequently reduced to the want of bread 


It is diffienlt, Lam aware, to limit the desires of the few: 
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but the laws, if they cannot curb, should not encourage 


' them. 


I despair of seeing England grow either wiser, or better. 
There is sométimes a spark of light glimmering in the 
perspective; bat it is not the steady blaze of principle. 
Itis a delusive meteor—a mete will-o’the-wisp, now 
seeming nearer, now more distant—but always unsubstan- 
tial. The passions of the people it would be easy to rouse. 
Their feelings are sufficiently acute ; but their judgments 
are marked by a thousand prejudices. The abuses are 


‘ acknowledged on every hand. But -how to get Tid of 


them, is a question upon which every one differs. They 
remind me of the three brothers who took a fancy for 


‘some bear’s flesh for dinner, and went out to kill a bear. 
- On their journey, one said that bear’s flesh was the most 


delicious'of all eating, and of all the ways of cooking the 
bear, that of toastiug was the best. The second agreed 


‘that bear's flesh was exquisite, and that it was very guod 


roasted ; but if any one wanted to taste it tn perfection, 


_ they should boil it by all means. ‘The third said he liked 


bear’s flesh as well as either of them ; but if he knew what 
good eating was, there was nothing like a steak broiied 
over the fire. The dispute grew loud, and lasted long— 
and not agreeing as to the way in which the bear should 
be cooked, they left off hunting, and went supperless to 
bed. Thus it is with these grown up babies in pursuit of 
reform. They know wellenotigh what ought to be done ; 
but they cannot agree about the mode in which it should 
be done ; and hence they sit with their arms folded, while 


their pockets are emptied before their eyes. Thou wouldst 


laugh so immoderately at the simpletons, wert thou here, 
that I should he fearful of the ill effects of thy merriment. 
Thou hast a difficult matter to keep the gravity of thine 
aspect in Japan. Here thou wouldst become a down-right 
laughing philosopher ;—and laughter, thou art aware, is 
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a capital offence amongst fools and knaves. | wonder it 
is not made felony without benefit of clergy, inthe Eng- 
lish collection of statutes; for uever was there more folly 
or more knavery, to provoke it, I have, however, some 
thoughts of growing grave. ‘The bonzes here say | am 
now getting old; and ought to maiatain a decent decorum 
of behaviour. They say my merriment enacoarages people 
to be profane. Iam told that in the pulpit my levity is 
censured as very unbecoming: and that the effects are 
beginning to be felt, in the dimished respect which is paid 
to the vices of the clerical character. .“ There was a time 
«‘ (they say) when a bonze could indulge himself .with a 
“‘ pretty wench in a snug corner, and nobedy think any 
“‘ the worse of him for giving way to the infirmities of 
«* his nature; or he might ride harder than the squire at 
“ afox-chase, and drink harder than the huntsman at din- 
“‘ ner; and collect his Easter dues, and his smoke-pennies, 
<« and his offering hens, and his great and small: tithes, 
“« to the last farthing ; and yet never be thought the worse 
“of by anybody. But since an outcry has been raised that 
«© bonzes should practice what they preach, and lead sober 
** and godly lives, there is no having any comfort in the 
“« world; and all inquisitive pryers into the private ‘amyse- 
«“‘ ments of the bonzes ought to be transported, as wieked 
<< and malicious spoilers of their neighbours sports.” - 1 am 
preached against, and prayed against, in. their. temples, 
and out of doors, they scruple not to imprecate the ven- 
geance of the deity upon my head; but Liell them J have no 
dread of his punishing my laughter at their vices and follies, 
if he spares them in the commission of them. Iam safe, 
I say, while they are tolerated ;—and the crowd secm to 
think so too ; for they are beginning to laugh a little, in 
their sleeves, to think how finely they have been imposed 
upon by a set of beings not one bit wiser, or better them 
themselves. Grave airs, and measured steps and loag 
No. 9. Vol. XI. 
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gowns, and three-cornered, or “ fire shovel” hats, wilf 
not be venerated much longer. A farmer was one day 
lately abusing the bonzes for doing nothing. “« Oh! 
“ yes, father,’ said his son,“ they do something, at any 
“ rate, for they fetch away the tithe-shocks.” “ Ave, 
aye,’ rejoined the farmer, “ they do that sure enough— 
‘« the more fools they, that set them out for them—but they 
“ say the world’s growing wiser—and then tithe-shocks 
« will grow less, and bonzes grow scarcer [ warrant.” A 
feeling is getting current here that the bonzes ought to 
work. This isa vile heresy | know; and thou wilt think 
it a most unpardonable one; but one cannot help these 
fancies ; I tell them the bonzes do not fake work. ‘They 
reply, they know that well enough, but ask what right 
they have to be idle ? I answer, they are not absolutely 
idle—they are sign-posts on the road to heaven; and 
though they do stand still, they point out the way. “ Aye, 
« put,” say these people, “ how do we know they point 
“right? It would be more comfort to us to see them jog- 
‘“ ging on a bit, and acting as guides instead of sign-posts ; 
“ but there they stand, pointing one way, and looking 
“ another, as if they did not care about h:aven themselves, 
“ for all they describe it as a very comfortable place. 
‘‘ Besides they point so many ways, and change so often, 
“ that there is no knowing at last, where they are pointing 
“* to ;—and as they wont budge themselves, it isa sign 
“ they have no great opinion of the road.’ To this I an- 
swer, that every man has his taste:—They may not want 
to go to heaven, but it is kind of them to point out the 
road to those who do—that they eat and drink heartily, to 
save others from the crimes of drunkenness and gluttony 
—and they are idle that others may learn to practice the 
virtue of. industry—that they are proud, to shew the 
odiousness of pride—and ostentatious that others may see 
the beauty of meekness. But I cannot make the people 
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take my view of the question ; and then, notwithstanding 
I try all in my power to serve these bonzes, and to induce 
the pecple to respect them, they say 1 am mocking them 
—that gibes do not become my age—that I am a lost sheep 
—and some of them grinso hard at me, that I have some 
fears of beng taken in reality for dead mutton, or tithe- 
pig, and being absolutely devoured. However, as I am 
amongst these odd people, I must take my chance, but as 
thou art safe, keep so; for thy being a bonze would not 
avail thee here, unless thou wouldst conform to the ecus- 
tom, and act as bonzes do here. 


Thy friend and well-wisher, 
THE Biack DwarrF. 
P. S. In order to convey to thee some idea of what the 
Bonzes do here, | have to request thee to read the extract 
called “‘ BEHOLD THE CHURCH,” page 32]. 
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From a Scoleh Dwarf tothe Black Dwarf. 





PROPOSED CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC EMPLOY- 
MENT. 





Economy, friend Black-neb, is considered one of tie 
peculiar virtues of the North ; and from the scanty means 
of enjoyment we possess, we are naturally more fearful of 
excess than such of the world as have enough, and to 
spare. We have not an Italian climate, nor a soil which 
will spontaneously produce much beyond heath and this- 
tles. However, bad asit, it would do for us, if we were 
allowed to make the best of it, without let or hindrance, 
as the legal phiase is. Our whiskey is a very good sub- 
stitute for wine, in our cold climate; and with plenty of 
oatmeal, and an occasional taste of flesh meat, a poor man 
might wear out his life without much difficulty. But it 
is hard, sir, very hard, that our bannocks and our porridge 
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and our cup of whiskey should be grudged us and taken 
from us, with as little ceremony as a great dog tak sa 
bone from a little dog, in the streets. It is very hard, sir, 
and the harder, because they take it in the king’s name, 
who had far better send us more than take our littie from 
us. I am thinking some times that this is alla pretence ; 
and that the king would not be wanting our comforts in 
this manner, seeing what a great anda good man folks 
say he is. [it’s no mark of greatness to make so much 
more free than welcome with little bodies ; nor of good 
neither, to take any thing from those who want so much. 
Butif things be so, friend Dwarf, and the nation cannot 
do without sueh an officer, would it not be better to put 
the place up to estemation, the lowest bidder to take the 
situation, so that the expense might be lessened. There 
was once a man with us, who said he would undertake to 
do the business handsomely, for one hundred a year, and 
find himself in every thing but the trappings used on the 
State-days : and he said he would not stand upon wearing 
them, if the people would put up with adecent suit of 
black that had looked very well in the time of his grand- 
father ; and which was then in a better condition than the 
old coronation robes, as there was not a rent init, and it 
would hold together, with a little care, a long while. 
“hey tell us here, that the expense of the kingship is 
near a million a year. My conscience! but there would 
be a difference between that, and the one hundred pounds 
of our countryman. You may say he had no blood-royal 
in his veins—but his blood was as healthy, red blood, as 
ever was seen—and making allowance for the price—for 
you must not expect a black-cock for a penny—lI do not 
think the country could have done much better, had there 
been any vacancy, than to have taken his offer. He could 
write his own name in a good, bold, open hand, without 
any hesitation, if you did not disturb him in the middle ; 
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aud as signeng, take it, isthe great matter, he would 
have been at no less with his pen.* As for other scholar- 
ship, it does not seem to me that a king can want any, 
having secretaries of all sorts to do the work for him, and 
nothing being left for him to do, but to sign his name, 
and spend his salary, if he was ever so industrious. It 
may suit you rich people in the South well enough to pay 
liberal salaries to public servants; but here we are so 
poor that economy is an object :—and we should like to 
be governed as cheap as we could ; secing that we are all 
quiet bodies, and give a ruler very little trouble. We 
read occasionatly in your papers, about the duty of reward- 
ing public servants liberally ; but we really have no idea 
that the public servants ought to be better situated than 
the publicthemselves. If they could get better places, I 
suppose they would not serve the public long ; and if we 
can get cheaper servants, why should we not? A neigh- 
bour of mine hints that if persons were required to give 
in estimates of the prices at which they would contract to 
fill all the great offices of state, we should even get some 
tenders from the present holders at a very considerable 
reduction, if they had any fear of losing their situations. 
This might be tried at any rate :—for after all, I believe 
they will never find any places so comfortable as those 
they now hold ; and they will be sillicr than I take them 
to be, if they do not prefer a reduction of salary, to a dis- 
missal. What could Mr. Canning do, if the public did 
not employ him. He might write verses, and make jests, 
but they would not fetch him twenty shillings per week. 
What could such a thing as Lord Sidmouth do, without 











* Blackwood’s Magazine had an article upon the distinction between 
the handwriting of Napoleon and George the Fourth ; in which it 
discovered that the usurper wrote a hand as crabbed as his pretensions 
to acrown! while the legitimate king made a good straight-forward 
letter, which looked kingly ! 
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a pension? Did he turn horse-doctor, he could not make 
a living of it. Lord Liverpool does very well for a 
prime minister ; but he could not get bread and cheese, in 
any other line. The Lord Chancellor does well enough 
to sit upon the woolsack ; but if he were to set upon the 
wet bank, to break stones by the road-side, instead of 
making more than the parish officers think a labouring man 
ought to have, as Mr. Gourlay did. he would not earn 
salt to his porridge. As for Mr.Peel, I cannot say so much, 
or rather so little of him; for as he is very recently from 
the spinning Jenny, he might make a decent livelihood at 
it, as he is said to be an industrious lad. But what could 
all our princes of the blood do? One might be a decent 
sort of a corporal, but what is thirteen pence a day after 
all? 1 do not know what the others are fit for; but I dare 
say they would be princes at very low wages indeed before 
they would voluntarily try any other way of life. If you 
think these hints will be of any use, they are much at 
your service, from A Scotcu Dwarr. 


AE SE AAS | SN ANE A ACN ET ASANTE AL ROOF 6 AP 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The friends of Mr. Hylton Jolliffe give out, that he has been 
recently OFFERED by Mr. Canning an official situation, and that he 
hesitates in the present state of public affairs to accept it! But we 
cannot trace this report to any authentic source; nor the depart- 
ment in which Mr, Canning intends to place him—unless it is in 
the office of Master of the King’s Hounds, where it is thought he 
would be most efficient in the character of Roval Whipper-in ! 

Tue Brack Dwarr and the Briitsh GazeTTE are now pub- 
lished entirely independent of each other. 


























THE MANCHESTER MASSACRE. 
<a 

That we did not call to the recotlection of our readers, 

the anniversary of the sanguinary massacre at Manches- 

ter, was because we did not imagine that it could escape 

the recollection of any one. We deemed that the blood 

shed on that day, would speak from the stones, which 
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received 1i warm irom the hearts of the sabred multitude. 
with an everlasting voice, demanding justice upon the 
murderers ! We did not suppose that any British heart 
could forget the horrors of that memorable epoch :-—or 
that British tongues would ever cease to imprecate the 
vengeance of the God of Justice, upon the authors of that 
day’s crimes. And if we could have contemplated that 
oblivion would ever have thrown her sable mantle over the 
sanguinary scene, still less that such a matter should form 
part of the history of our day, was not within the limits 
of our comprehension as possible, it has, however, come to 
pass. The day lias passed with little more notice, than 
as if some blind puppies had been drowned by the feroci- 
ous yeomanry. At Manchester, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood, it appears that it was remembered—just 
remembered, and marked with a longer notch, as Robin- 
son Crusoe used to mark Sundays on the post he set up, 
for a calendar! the following is all the memoranda we 
have been able to gather of the notice of the fourth,— 
only the fourth—anniversary of that wanton slaughter. 

“THe BLoopy SIxTEENTH OF AUGUS}T.—QOn Satur- 
day last, being the anniversary of the ever memorable 
sixteenth of August, 1819, the teachers and scholars of the 
Union Sunday School, Manchester, with a number of the 
inhabitants of that town, attended at four o’clock in the 
morning, on St. Peter’s Field, when the song of ‘ The 
Slaughter’ was sung by the scholars and the company 
present; and after praying for justice on the perpetrators 
of the deeds of blood so recently committed, they quietly 
departed to their several occupations. 

‘It was intended to have a public procession at six 
o’clock in the evening ; but, owing to the excessive rain 
during the whole of the day, and particularly at the time 
appointed for assembling, the procession was reluctautly 


abandoned: enough, however, was done to show that 
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the execrable deeds of that fatal day were not forgotten, 
nor likely to be so, during the lives of the present gene- 
tation ; and it is to be hoped, that this anniversary will 
always be conrmemorated till such time as a full and fair 
investigation has been institated, and the abettors and 
aiders of the dreadful massacre has received the punish- 
ment they merit. 

« At Ashton-under-Lyne and Charles Town, a black 
flag was displayed, with the inscription, ‘Murder, 16th 
Angust, 1819,’ upon it, and the people assembled were 
harrangued on the subject of the Peterloo massacre. 

“‘ Meetings were also held in various other towns and 
villages, and similar demonstrations of the indignant feel- 
ings of the populace were manifested.”’ 

And is this all? Does this satesfy the reformers of the 
North? Does a little ratn keep down the boiling indig- 
nation which the memosy of that day should excite ? 
Does a httle rain damp the spirits as easily as it wets the 
garnient ? “ Enough was done to show that the execrable 
“deeds of that day were not forgotten.’ Indeed! the 
perpetrators of the execrable deeds will be very likely to 
forget them, if they are not more strongly reminded of 
them: What has become of the myriads that were want 
to demand reform ? Where are they? Have they vanished, 
like Jonah’s gourd? Were they not men, but mere unsub- 
stantial visions. Have they vanished into “ thin unsub- 
stantial air?” or have they been scared into a mean submis- 
sion? What has become of them? Where are the thou- 
sands thoughout the country, who demanded justice for 
that horrible slaughter? Are they all dead, or sleeping ? 
Have they made terms with the oppressors? Or are they 
crouching at their feet, to supplicate their forbearance ? 
We need not waste many words on such a race. Since the 
event has already become a matter of history rather than 


of recollection, we must leave the historian and the bard, 
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the task of painting it in its proper colours. By the latter 
it has been already taken up, “‘ as a tale of other times ;’’ 
and to those who yet feel an interest in the transaction, 
we recommend a perusal of the following poem, written 
by ene who publishes under the name of Ralph Ferrars. 
It will help, perhaps, to keep alive the flame in some 
bosoms, who may iive to see the vengeance of retribu- 
tive justice, when “ men more worthy of the name skall 
live.” 
ENGLAND. 
AN ODE FOR THE YEAR 1819. 
I, 
Is this Brrrannra? Ocean’s child; 
Earth’s radiant Queen, whose azure zone 
Encircled virtue’s living throne? 

Is this the land, so sweet, so wild, 

Where Art with rivall’d Nature smil'd ; 

Where resting from the wearied oar, 

Affection found a sheltering shore, 

And laugh’d to scorn the bafiled tyrant’s roar ? 

So fallen, so abject, can this be 


The hallowed soil of Liberty ? 
IT. 


Where now THAT RACE, whose wish was law ? 
Whose voice whole senates heard with awe ? 
Whose brows of honest pride, sham’d 
By fear, or chiliing want, proclaim’d— 
Their fathers independence, and their own? 
Where now the just, the brave, the wise, 
Stars brightest seen in darkest skies ? 
Quench’d is their high existence! Have ve ftown, 
Ages of glory, never to return? 
Shall slaves deride, shall Tyrants spurn 
The patriot’s consecrated urn? 
While, bursting at his country’s shame, 
Sinks the last struggling heart of flame, 
And Britain, yielding to the gereral doom, 


Ends in a shade,—a name—like- Athens, and like Rome * 
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Ul. 


Hark! through the troubled air, 


Shouts, shrieks, and groans, in wild convulsion ris 
The voice of death resounds on cvery gaic, 
“ Spare, Brothers, children, spare, 
“Tn mercy to your famish’d kindred’s eries, 
“Tn pity to your bleeding mother’s prayer !” 
But what can Briton’s tears avail ? 
Do vultures heed the turtle’s wail ? 
With foaming lips, and flashing eyes, 
And bosoms dead to human ties, 
Onward, like tempests, through the skv, 
The ministers of vengeance fly. 
In vain would beauty’s glistening tear 
A moment stay their blind career ; 

In vain would age, or childhood plead ; 

F’en on their faultering knees, the guiltless victims bleed. 
IV. 

Oh! deeds of hcrror! scenes forlorn ! 

That still before my blasted sight, 

Lour in the prospects of the morn, 

Glare through the shadows of the night 

Here, sad survivor of the strife, 

The widowed husband curses life : 

There, lost to all that passes round, 

Her bosom bare, her locks unbound, 

Pale, stretched upon the purple stone, 

The spouseless maiden makes her moan. 

With hurried step, and visage wild, 

The frantic mother claims her child : 

“ Spare, spare my babe, my harmless babe,” she ories, 
And trampled to the earth unheard, unpitied, dies 
Is the rage of slaughter o’er? 

The groans of death are heard no more! 

But sce, ah! see, where Murder's ravening brood, 
Scream, yet unsated, o’er the feast of blood ; 

Prelude to fresh impending woe ! 

Again the crimson tide shall flow ! 

Again perverted Justice groan, 

In anguish o’er her tottering throne ; 

And while pale England mourns her children slain, 
Lo! courts and senates see, and triwnph in her pain! 
Sout oF our FaTHERS! Whither art thou fled ? 
Thou, that didst, lke some guardian angel —— | 
Thy br ooding pinions o’er this cherish’ d isle } 

What region of the echoing main, 

Now hails the triumph of thy reign? 

Say, Spirit, hast thou wing’d thy flight 

To Western Worl: ds, long lost in night, 

Where Freedom o’er the storm sublime, 

An Iris round the brows of ‘Time, 

Bids every heart r@oice, and every desert sii 
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Or would thy Genius linger still 
sy Classic spring, and haunted groves 
W here, reckless of surrounding ill, 

Proud ‘Tiber or ilissus roves ; 
Where not a shade, a rock, a tower, 
But breath’d of thy pervading power? 

Or wearied of the ways of men, 
Haply thou fleest the citied glen, 
To dwell in mountain-solitude, 

With nature, wild, unsubdued, 
Midst forests, floods, and storm-rent tracts, 
Dark cliffs, and foaming cataracts ; 
'istening, while the hollow blast 
Moans through the ruins of the past, 
Or bursting with ss nee eye, 

The clouds of far futurity ? 


VI. 
Oh ! still, (wherever glows the shrine, 
Bright o’er Atlantic wilds afar ; 
Or dim mid Europe’s paler star 
To Atbion’s once-loved sens, thine ear incline, 
Again into each slumbering flame, 
Breath, spirit, breathe thy. heart of flame ; 
Such as beat high in ALFRED’s breast ;— 
Such as at RLuNNIMEDE Confest, 
Wrung from a trembling tyrant’s hand, 
The chartered birth- right of our land ;— 
Such as, at Freedom’s later call, 
Arose more glorious from its fall, 
When casting off a realm’s disgrace, 
The deluge, with resistless sway, 
Burst on a purjur ‘d impious.race, 
©’erwhelmed their godless powers, and sw ept their very 
names aw ay. 


——— a ee —— : = 


THE ROY AL CONT RA AST. 


A FABLE. 
When Serviles write a panegyric 
On Kings, we take it for satiric ; 
And praises of a King, forsooth, 
None but a fool e’er took for truth. 
For Monarchs, whether bad or good, 
With Newton’s head, or head of wood; 
{f tallor short, if fat or slender, 
With consciefce tough, or conscience tender; 
If prone to geod, or lost to shame, 
Are always praised the very same ; 
And Mudford, Slop, or Shackell’s Bull, 
Will prove them good and beauuful. 
Whilst Fldon, Peel, and Horace Twiss, 
Will swear no King can do amiss; 
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But swear they have a night devine, 

To seize our cash, and live like swine; 
That ata Monarch’s royal beck 

All subjects should bow down the neck, 
And knock with joy their loyal heads, 
Against the ground the Monarch treads ; 
With rapture kiss the royal toe, 

Which condescends to serve them so. 
This is the wise and noble creed, 

Of all the ultra Tory breed ; 

Who hold that Hampden, Russell, Sydney, 
Where men of a most odious kidney ; 

And that creation’s very top, 

Consists of men like Dr. Slop. 

It happened in a northern clime, 

Whose uncouth name won't hitch in rhyme 
There was a King, but lately dead, 
Whose skull was made of purest lead ; 
And if an ounce of brain he had, 
It only served to make him mad ; 

A mass of intellectual fog, 

And yet all people praised King Log, 
Extolled his merits to the skies, 
Declared him virtuous, good, and wise ; 
No King on earth was half so moral, 
(Tho’ blaguily disposed to quarrel, 

And for full forty years or more, 
Kept Europe in one scene of gore); 
But then, with private virtues rife, 

He duly loved his ugly wife ; 

And showed himself where’er he went 
Uxorious and continent. 7 

Like clock-work went to bed at ten, 
Kept company with decent men ; 

Nor made his table and his Court, 

Of rogues and strumpets the resort. 
Nor cogged a die nor pluck’d a pigeon, 
Nor e’er got drunk—in short religion 
Kept him as pure as Monk in cloister, 
As cold in blood as frozen oyster. 

And courtiers would this Monarch paint, 
A hero, moralist, and saint, 

And all their rapture was to sing, 
Their praises of “the good old King.” 
But from the earth this King receded, 
What then—why then his son succeeded. 
A man as diffrent ’tis averr’d, 
As——_—the Fourth, to the Third. 





This other King was truly great, 

His carcass sixteen stone weight ; 
And rising from his usual feast, 

Ile swelled to eighteen stene at least ; 
Nor never left his bo>rd before 

The wine had left sim on the floor : 
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And courtiers for the servants brawling, 
Exclaim’d, make haste, the King lies sprawhiny 
Ob H-—-t—d, C—n—g—m, he quick, 
Make, i.-—n, haste, the King’s so sick, 
Oh, bear our Sovereign to his bed, 
And put wet napkias round his head. 
This King loved hazard—curds, a bet, 
But nobly scorn'd to pay a debt: 
Nor ever cogg’d a die of course, 

Nor water gave to running horse, 

Nor courted to lis am’rous couch, 

By worthless bond, a Mrs. C——h, 

[il used his wife, then to his bed, 
‘Three married successive led 
Example set to all the nation, 

Of most unhallowed fornication ; 

Of drinking—eatiu :-—cards and dice, 
It short of almost every vice; 

And gave the gloss to each oifence, 

Of studied pompous elegance ; 

In which consists the greatest art, 

‘To sap the mind and taint the heart. 
No virtue that the Sire profess’d, 

Was evcr by the son possess’d ; 

Whilst every vice the sire abhorr'd, 
The son most piously ador'd. 

In short as opposite were these, 

As any two Antipodes. 

And yet who did the sire applaud, 
Would now the son so warmly laud ; 
And praising him as loud would sing 
As erst they did “the good old King.”* 
Whilst radicals, (a set I hate) 

Wont praise till they discriminate ; 
And if a King be knave or ass, 

By Jove they let the secret pass ; 

’Bout crimes of State make such a fuss, 
That Ultras hold them dangerous, 

And bear them that most Christian hate, 
Which would the rogues exterminate ; 
And send them off our loyal sphere, 

To don’t mention names—we all no where. 


* Those who made mouths at‘him, while my father lived, give 20, 
40, 50, 100 ducats a-piece for is picture in little. ‘Sblood, there is 
something in this more than nature, if philosophy could fiad it out.— 
HaMLerT. 








POLITICAL QUACKERY. 
—— 

The following acute observations are extracted from a 
recent publication by Mr. Brothers, of Southam, in reply 
to an impudent attempt by a Mr. Henry Lilley Smith, to 
establish a sort of medical monopoly, in the agricultural 
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districts: by which means a host of pensioned medical 
professionals would be added, as a eorps de reserve to the 
standing army of “‘ the church,” in defence of the abuses 
of the state. 

“ You say, that ‘ the continuance of the present system 
of farming the sick of parishes, so repugnant to sound 
judgment ‘and enlightened policy, is matter of very great 
ronal Now, surprising as it is, you want to continue 

; for what is your system but farming ¢ The only dif- 
roti is this, you want to farm them by the head, or by 
the hundred instead of by the flock ; anc you want at the 
same time to secure them to yourself, or to your firm, if 1 
may so call it. 

“ You talk of some parishes possessing more humanity 
than others,’—-where they have been ‘“‘ more grateful to 
the profession !’”’ than to let out the poor in this manner ; 
and you therefore dub them with the appellation of ‘ en- 
lightened individuals.” What can you mean by “ more 
grateful to the profession?’ I cannot think how this notion 
first got into their heads, but so it is, that parsons, lawyers, 
and doctors, think it is right to take from us our last shil- 
ling, and then tell us that it is our duty to be grateful. 
But I forgot, we should not speak of parsons and lawyers 
here, only of doctors, orrather surgeons. Well, then, I 
assert that surgeons are the last men upon earth (if what 
you affirm of them be true) to whom we should be grate- 
ful: for you say, ‘‘ the terms generally concluded on be- 
tween professional men and overseers of parishes, are cal- 
culated to teach the former to set little value ou the lives 
of the lower classes, which are estimated in the minds of 
their employers at so low arate. _ 

“You then add, “ to their credit be it spoken, the regular 
medical men generally are so conscious of the ill e fects of 
this practice, at once degrading to their profession, injuriou: 
to the poor, and unsatisfactory ‘to their employers, that they 
are averse to enter into such engagements. Such men have 
frequently acknowledged that a more opulent patient has 
obtained that time and assistance which should have been 
given ata particular juncture to one of the unfortunate 
individuals comprised within the parish contract, and who 
might, had it been devoted to him, have been rescued 
from the grave. With what painful feelings—with what 
distressing reflections, must nota liberal mind be frequent’ y 
agitated on such occasions ?”’ 


“ What man ever saw before such a mass of absurdity 
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and contradiction as this got together ‘—* To their credit 
be if spoken,” say you; credit, indeed '—what! give credit 
to such men as these, who you assert “ frequently acknow- 
ledge that an opulent patient obtains that time, which 
ought to have been devoted to the poor, and in which case 
he might have been rescued from the grave 4 

«Then we are to understand that these medical men, 
these professional men, these gentlemen of facuity, will, 
notwithstanaing they are called by these pretty names, 
make a bargain with a parish to pay so much atten- 
tion to the poor as is necessary in all cases of sickness, 
for twelve months, for a certain sum (which of course is 
always as much as the gentlemen of faculty can get, though 
not so much as they wish) and that they therefore give that 
time and assistance, which, according to the bargain with 
pi overseers, ought to be spent in attenuing to the 

vretchcd diseases of the poor ;—they give that time (as 
you say) tothe more opulent patient ; and the poor man 
loses his life for want of that, which his parish thinks they 
have provided for him. In this case, these professional 
gentlemen (to whom you say we ought to be grateful) are 
most horrid murderers: for if the life of an individual be 
put into their hands, they having agreed for a sum of 
money, (no matter what that sum migh it be) to do their 
best towards restoring health, and afterw ards neglect to 
fulfil that contract, so ) that the said individual dies s through 
this neglect, such an act surely niust be murder, and that 
too of the most foul description. 

“ Poor wretches ! what then, because you surgeons can- 
not obtain so much for atiending themas for attending the 
rich, you neglect them, and let them die as soon as you 
can ; that being the best means to ease your hard bargains. 

“ With what painful feelings,” you say, “ with what 
distressing reflections must not a liberal mind be frequently 
agitated on such occasions.”’—Yes, liberal minds, of course, 
would be horror-struck at such proceedings ; but do you 
suppose, if you had not confessed it, that liberal minds 
ever dreamt there were monsters cold-blooded and unfeel- 
enough to neglect their duty, when the life of a fellow- 
ereature was at stake, when bitter anguish and agonising 
sorrow had seized upon him 4 

“« While the distemper’s rank and deadly venom 


Shoots like a burning arrow ’cross his bow els, 
And drinks his marrow up - 


while his anxious wife and poor ciildren siand praying 

around his bed for the assistance of the medical villain 

who has been engaged to attend him; but alas! praying 
in vain, for the wretched victim 

—“ ceases now the feeble help to crave 

Of man, and mutely hastens to his grave 


’ 
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Yes, the tortured man is doomed to perish, because his 
means of satisfying these avaricious wretches is not equa} 
to that of the rich and the opulent.—W hat can we hope 
from such men as these, either iu or out of an infirmary ? 

You say, that the most respectable and regular medical 
men have acknowledged that they have frequently been 
guilty of what I have above described -—Aye, these are 
the rich medical men; and then | sce there is another 
class of medical men, who vou say are poor, and therefore 
have no moral principle; for these, however, you have 
selected an excuse! You say,“ their poverty but not their 
will consents.””. But why did you not make an apology 
for the rich as well as the poor medical man, when you 
have said that the very best of you are as bad as bad can 
be? Oh! Romeo, hadst thou lived in these days, thou 
wouldst have had no difficulty in finding out an apothe- 
cary Whose will weuld have consented (to say nothing of 
his property) to have served thee in any way for money ; 


‘at least if what Mr. Smith says of them be true ; for where 


is the difference, as to crime, between giving them drags 
which killthem, and leaving them to die forxyant of pro- 
per drug's ? : 

In another part of my letter, I thought I had commit- 
ted an irregularity in introducing the parsons and lawyers ; 
and on reflection, I dropt it instantly, having a great de- 
Sire to imitate, as much as possible, the manners of a 
gentleman; but I find in your next paragraph, that “ it 
cannot be invidious to advert to the immense and fruitless 
expenses, that many parishes of this kingdom incur, in 
the litigious contentions respecting parish settlements, 
when a small remuneration to the medical attendant is so 
reluctantly afforded. What, then, you are jealous of the 
lawyers taking alittle from the parish, are you ? you want 
it all yoursely es.—It is surprising to me, that some limb 
efthe law or other has not told you before this, to mind 
your own concerns, and leave the lawyers to drain the 
public of as much as by any means there Is a possibility of 
doing, which you ought to have known has been an 
ancient custom among ‘them, and ought not to be disputed 
on this side a reformation; and as to what will be done 
on the other, it is not worth our while, at present, to 
speculate upon: but when you talk of this money being 
Spent by land-owners, litigious overseers, or capricious 
parishioners, do you mean to say that these men, w hen 
assembled in a vestry, know not what is good for their 
interest. 

We may recur to this sensible pamphict for some fur- 
ther illustrations of the working of the system. 
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BEHOLD THE CHURCH! 
From the Northern Reformers Magazine, for August. 


evi aos 


The number of the clergy has generally been much 
exagger rated. Parish clerks, sextons, beadles, and other 
‘servants of the church must have been enumerated in those 
accounts, which make the clergy amount to Lcananee 
From the Ecclesiastical Directory, and Mr, Cove’s work 





on the church revenue, the following enumeration has 
— drawn, and which is perhaps as near the trath as it 
is possible to arrive in such a ease. 


Bishops : ; i : 26 
Deans F ; , ; : : 26 
Archdeacons , ° . > * 60 
Prebends, Canons, and other Cathedral dignitaries . > 544 
Minor Canons, Vicars Choral, and Priest Vicars °* . 300 
Singing men, Choristers, Vergers, and other lay officers . 800 
belonging to Cathedral and Collegiate Churches 9 | 
tectors, Vicars, Curates, Xc. in England and Wales ° . 6,724 





- 8,480 





Many. of the above, from holding offices of different 
ranks, are twice enumerated; but theré are: a few whe 
from being in seminaries of education, or m want of 
patron, do not enjoy a preferment, and are, therefore, 
omitted. However, if the tocal number of the established 
clergy be taken at nine thousand, and their annual. income 
at TEN MILLIONS, the average income of each individual, 
were this sum equaliy divided, would be one thousand 
one hundred dnd ten pounds sterling every year. Mr. 
Hume declares that this sum is not too great fot the sup- 
port of men, whose duty it is ‘* to renounce the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of 
the flesh,’ and to teach others both by precept aud exam- 
ple, that a christian “ having food and raiment,” ought 
therewith to be content. 

No. 9. Vol. XI 
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But this enormous sum of ten millions, wrung every 
year from the labour of the industrious, (for labour is the 
only source of all wealth) is divided in the most unjust 
and unequal manner. The property of the church is not 
the prize of learning, nor piety, nor even illustrious birth. 
Though there is a gradation of rank in the church, there 
is no corresponding gradation of income. A rector has 
frequently a more princely income than a bishop. The 
Same inequality exists amongst the other classes. One 
dean has ten thousand a year, and another not a tenth of 
that sum. Some rectors have four thousand, others less 
than four hundred. 


A still greater evil than this arises from the monopoly of 


preferments. Individuals possessing influence and connex- 
ions, share amongst them the most valuable emoluments 
of the church. Most of the good things are held by the 
relatives and dependants of men in power ; and itis from 
this cause, that the clergy are always so subservient to 
the arsitocracy, and so uniformly devoted to “‘ the powers 
that be.”’ 

The property of the church is often employed in providing 
handsome marriage portions for the sons and daughters of 
the wealthy and powerful. The present Archbishop of 
Canterbury has provided for one member of his family 
thus : 

HuGu PERCy, SON IN LAW OF THE ARCHBISHOP. 
1809 Chancellor of the Diocese of Salisbury £800 





1809 Curate of Barham ; os 400 
1800 Rector of Bishopbourne : - 1,800 
1809 Rector of Ivy Church ‘ ° 1,400 
1816 Prebendary of Finsbury ° ‘ - $3,000 
1816 Prebendary of Canterbury ; 800 
1822 Archdeacon of Canterbury . 1,800 

£10,000 


————— 
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So much tor being an Archbishop’s son in law; what 
other claims this young gentleman had, might perhaps 
arise from being son of the Earl of Beverley, first cousin 
to the Duke of Northumberland, and some way related to 
Stuart Wortley, Esq. M. P. for Yorkshire. Another 
daughter of the Archbishop married the Rev. J. Croft, 
who is curate of Hythe, Rector of Saltwood, Rector of 
Cliffe at Hone, and Prebendary of Ely. His father is also 
a Pluralist. A nephew of the Archbishop has two liv- 
ings, and the Luckwood’s marriage relations have nume- 
rous livings. 

The loaves and fishes of the church are shared among 
the family of Sparke, the bishop of Ely, as under ; 
The Bishop’s see of Ely exclusive of Patronage £18,000 


The Bishop’s eldest son, the Rev. John Henry £400 
Sparke, a Prebend iu the Cathedral of Ely 


Examining Chaplain to the Bishop ' 100 
Registrar to the Diocese of Ely ' , . 300 
Lay Rector of Littlebury , , . $00 


200 


Chief Steward of Wisbeach, Burton, and other 
Manors 


Rector of Streatham, increased by a Chancery 4:200 
Suit . oe a 
Rectory of Cottenham, increased hy do. . 3,000 


as 5,96 ie) 


The Bishop’s son in law, the Rev. Edward 
Fordale, a Prebendal stall in the Ca- 400 
thedral of Ely , 

Rector of Tidd, St. Mary 800 


Vicar of Waterbeach ; ; : 400 
— 1,600 





£25,100 
Who shall presume to say that Bishop Sparke is “ co- 


vetous or greedy of filthy lucre,”’ or not “ faithful in or- 

— : . . r . spc 2°? . . 
daining, sending, and laying hands on others?’ He must 
have discovered the most extraordinary capabilities in his 
son and his son in flaw, or he never would have appointed 
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them to discharge the duties of so many and important 

offices. , | re 
The family of the present bishop of Winchester has been 

amply provided out of church property. The following 

are only a few of the offices the Right Reverent Prelate 

has heaped on his children while bishop of Lincoln. 

J.H. Prettyman, Chancellor of Lincoln, Rector of Wheat- 
hornstead, and Rector of Hurpenden 

Richard Prettyman, Precentor of Lincoln, Rector of 
Middleton Stoney, Rector of Walgrove, and Vicar of 2,200 
Hannington, ) ~ | 

John Prettyman, Rector of Warwick, Rector of were 


rington, and Prebendary of Lincoln. 


; £ 2,000 


2,000 


The bishop also made one son patron of the Mere Charity, 
and another son patron of the Spital: Charity, worth 
£1,400 a year. But to enumerate all the Prettymans, 
and all the pretty things they enjoy, would occupy more 
space than can in this brief artiele be devoted to the sub- 
ject. : 

The episcopal bench are notorious for excessive greedi- 
ness of filthy luere. The bishops usually die loaded with 
riches robbed from the poor and the unfortunate cf their 
own order. ‘They have no bowels of compassion for'their 
own poor brethren. In the rich diocese of Durham, there 
are most pitiful beegings every year for the poor clergy. 
Shoemakers, tailors, labourers, keelmen, and others of the 
industrious class, cheerfully enter into associations and con- 
tribute part of their hard earnings forthe support! of their 
poor, aged, or sick brethren, and their families : but the rich 
clergy feel no such sentiments of decency and independence. 
They beg without blushing; and when the people do noi 
give with sufficient liberality, they go to parliament and 
beg for large sums of the public money : while every at- 
tempt to relieve the inferior clergy from the funds’ of the 


church has failed. from the opposition of the higher 
classes of the ecclesiastics. 
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